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headquarters for working out grand strategy. The Senate once more
became a political convention. The southern Senators had everything
to lose if the party split. Their power would vanish, if defeat of the
Democracy opened the way for the Republican and opposition parties
to gain ground. The party must be rid of Douglas, partly because they
did not want him elevated above them, and partly because he was a
liability in the South. It was of first importance to get the convention
back together; and second they would provide a platform, the Davis
resolutions endorsed by the South; Toombs and Thompson would even
accept the Tennessee platform.
To bring back the delegates the southern Senators composed an
address urging return on the ground that the Democratic party was the
last conservative organization remaining. To this they secured the
signatures of both Senators from Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, and
Virginia, together with those of Jefferson Davis and ten Congressmen.
These men believed that "if the South would only unite, she could
secure all her rights," and they deplored the existence of "so little of
unity, so much of discord, jealousies and distrust" among the leaders.
One signer, Representative Lucius Q. C. Lamar of Alabama, testified
that he had endured mental torture at Charleston, and he lamented,
"O, will the noble spirits of the South ever become a band of brothers,
before the chains of the oppressors unite them." So thought Jefferson
Davis, who had tried to keep his fellow Mississippians from bolt-
ing. Some southern constituents were beginning to realize the fatal
import of the rabid southernism and were urging the signers to arrest
it.*
As to their platform, the southern Senators decided to put all their
influence behind the Davis resolutions, in order to encourage the bolters
to return. Perhaps they thought Douglas might be teased into some
indiscretion in debate. Jefferson Davis led off on May 7 with the old
charges and arguments. The South would not accept Douglas unless he
agreed to protect their rights. Benjamin attacked Douglas's strongest
point, his claim that he was the choice of the majority. Benjamin argued
that he only seemed to have this advantage because the uneven working
of the unit rule prevented minorities in the New York, Indiana, and
Minnesota delegations from voting for others.9